EDUCATION FOR A WORLD  ADRIFT

frail and rebellious, and its spiritual dress, even if it pur-
ports to be of a single material, is more or less stained and
patched. The nineteenth century, like all ages, was poly-
theistic, but it had a less mixed crowd of deities than the
twentieth, transferred its allegiance far less lightly, and as
a whole it acknowledged, even where it did not profess,
a great religion. The nation as a whole had a philosophy
of life which might be called Christian; it had a common
belief and common standard of conduct; and at the lowest
it was governed by the ideal of respectability, the indis-
pensable virtue of our fathers. The nineteenth century had
a soul, a spirit: what soul, what spirit, has ours? The child
of the Victorian age was born into a world of stable tradi-
tions and clear standards and was shaped from birth in
their strong moulds. The child of to-day is born into
a world whose traditions and standards are weakened,
a world with inherited good habits, but no ruling philo-
sophy of life. Through the last and still more the present
century, the solid and impressive mansion which had been
slowly built up through centuries of Christian belief, was
steadily bombed.

Who dropped the bombs? Some would say, Science.
But it would be more accurate to attribute the damage to
the spirit of criticism which was at work long before, but
in the twentieth century gathered momentum and threw
off restraint. My own university education fell at the
turn of the century and there is a strong contrast between
the books read by my generation and by its successors. In
my shelves, rows of books by Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew
Arnold, George Meredith, John Morley, Pater, Stevenson,
Froude, date from my undergraduate days and indicate
some of the influences, which, outside our ordinary studies,
presumably formed my mind, and, I think, the minds of
most of my contemporaries. Few of the present generation
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